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to which Mr. Hobley here briefly refers, is as follows. The
Akamba of British East Africa imagine that every married
woman is at the same time the wife of a living man and also
the wife of the spirit of some departed ancestor (aimu).
They are firmly convinced that the fertility of a wife depends
to a great extent on the attentions of her spiritual husband,
and if she does not conceive within six months after marriage
they take it as a sign that her spiritual husband is neglecting
her; so they offer beer and kill a goat as a propitiatory
sacrifice. If after that the woman still remains barren, they
make a bigger feast and kill a bullock. On the other hand,
if a wife is found to be with child soon after marriage, they
are glad and consider it a proof that she has found favour in
the eyes of her ghostly husband. Further, they believe that Belief
at death the human spirit quits the bodily frame and takes ^^ba
up its abode in a wild fig-tree (mumbo); hence they build that the
miniature huts at the foot of those fig-trees which are thought ^dead
to be haunted by the souls of the dead, and they periodically live in wild
sacrifice to these spirits.1 Accordingly, we may conjecture,
though we are not told, that amongst the Akamba, as among
the Akikuyu, a barren woman sometimes resorts to a wild fig-
tree in order to obtain a child, since she believes that her
spiritual spouse has his abode in the tree. The Akikuyu clearly
attribute a special power of fertilisation to the milky sap of
the tree, since they apply it to various parts of the woman
who desires to become a mother: perhaps they regard it as
the seed of the fig. This may explain why the Roman slave-
women offered the milky juice of the tree to Juno Caprotina ;
they may have intended thereby to add to the fecundity of
the mother goddess. And we can scarcely doubt that the
rods which they cut from the wild fig-tree, for the purpose
apparently of beating each other, were supposed to com-
municate the generative virtue of the tree to the women who
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